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cadence and vice are not more" present, are
even less in evidence, than in lands not
professedly Buddhist, and where the national
temperament that abides loyal to the ancient
Dhamma is, for the most part, sunny and
cheerfully, if not deeply, pious. Any ex-
planation of its wide diffusion and long-lived
tenacity must demonstrate wherein it could
commend itself, at first and subsequently, to
the intelligence of the thoughtful, as well as
to the hearts of the million.

Such an inquiry, however, is outside the
scope of this little work, and we can go no
further into the matter than briefly to state
and discount all contingent and complicating
factors, in order the more quickly to get at
fundamental principles.

There were, no doubt, many contingent
factors aiding Buddhism at its start; such as
the personality and genius of its founder, the
devotion, zeal and organizing ability of his
chief disciples or Theras, and the fresh, un-
tainted vigour and moral example of the
majority of the young fraternity. To preach
and to live a life, in the eye of the public,
of uncompromising and consistent righteous-
ness and active benevolence, can never fail
to carry weight, whatever be the philosophy
and the logic of the underlying principles.
Greater still is the effect, if the ethical vitality
of the age is being sapped by a decadent
ritual involving sacrificial butchery, caste-
privilege and vain repetitions. " If this
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